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Assumption of State Debts!! 
Resolutions are pending in the Senate of the 
United States, declaring it unjust and unconstitu- 
tional fur the General Government to assume the 
This | 


is a proceeeding so entirely novel in its character 


paymentof State debts of the several! States. 


and so ultra in all its bearing and practicabilities, 
that in noticing it, our readers must excuse us, if 
we dwell upon it at some length. 

The proposition is, that the General Government | 
SHALL NOT Pay, the State debts! This proposition | 
comes from Benton and Grundy and some other 
Van Buren members of the Senate. 


a proceeding and one so utterly destitute of any 


So strange 


foundation on which to rest, we apprehend vad 


never before crowded upon the consideration | 


back upon men.—When those in high places will 
feel the effects of their own misdoings, and the peo- 
ple pass a just judgment upon all their public ser- 
vants. 

What then is the condition of the country? In 
the first place the General Government is very con- 
siderably indebt. In effect, it is obliged to borrow 
money to get along. It is inno condition topay the 
The 
Tesolutions of Senators not to do so, is amazingly 
"prudent! It reminds one of the ragged Hibernian 

in the Comic Almanac, “I should like,” says he 
‘to have a man undertake to rob me!”’ 

| But of the States, it is not to be disputed that the 
| States are more or less largely in debt. But this 
‘is notthe result of extravagance norindolence. It 


State debts, if such a thing were demanded. 


of a deliberative body. Congress will not pay the | has proceeded from their opposites. It is in keeping 
State debts!!—Who ever asked Congress to pay | with the soundest judgment ofour best men. Itis the 
them? What State ever intimated or expected | result of the industrious aod enterprising spirit of 


that the General Government was to interfere 
with their reserved rights, much less, unasked for, 
to assume the paymont of their debits? We 
prehend not one. 
gratuitous—it rests upon no application either mace 


ap- 


The movement then 


or contingent; but is wholly and entirely ultra, re- 
ferring to something that dues not exist, and in all 
probability never will exist. 

What can be the motive of Senators in bringing 
forward, uncalled for, a proposition so absurd, and 
at the same time so pernicious to the credit of the 
States, it is difficult to devise. 
that they had no evil intentions, 
come to look at the condition of the General Gov- 


Charity would hope 
But when we 


ernment, the pecuniary situation of the States, 


is entirely | 


the uttermost farthing. 


the age. Moreover, there is not a State that can- 
not show in her bridges, her roads, her canals and 
other permanent improvements, a quid pro quo for 
every Dollar she has expended. Perhaps we ought 
to abate something for the extravagance and ‘extras’ 
of partizan overseers :-But for the great mass of mo- 
ney borrowed and expended, there is a great mass 


of lasting public improvement—made not only for 


the present generation but for posterity—made to 
meet the necessities and develope the resources of 
one of the richest countries on the globe—made by 
a people honest in purpose, jealous of their cred- 
it, increasing in substantial wealth, and not only 
willing, but able to pay every debt they contract to 
Aye, and they will pay it: 





their credit at home and abroad, the grea value of and neither Pennsylvania, nor any other State, 
preserving that credit, and the direct tendency would, up to this time, have felt the least diffi- 
this measure will have to lessen and destroy that | culty in their financial matters, had it not been for 
credit, there is little room left yor charitable conclu- | the interference of the National Executive and the 
sions. 
with facts. Let the motives of gentlemen who | try. 

continue to experiment and legislate upon strange | Now, the proposition noé to pay the State debts is 
and ultra propositions, be tested by time and expe- neccessarily connected with a disclosure of the 
If we do not miss the mark amazingly, the amount of those debts. This has been done in 
A statement has been made, that they 


But our business is not with motives, but | | National Legislature with the currency of the coun- 


rience: 
period is not remote, when measures will recoil the Senate. 
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amount to more than Two hundred Millions of Dol- 
ars!!—At this particular jucture, sucha disclosure 
can have no other effect than that of a mischiev- 
ous and embarrassing tendency. It is a direct at- 
tack upon State integrity, State prudence, and 
State credit. Coming from the Senate of the 
United States, it assumes a high and fearful char- 
acter—it is stamped with authority, and comes to 
the ears of State creditors, especially in Europe, in 
the accents of distrust and alarm. We would here 
add, coming as it does, {from an Executive and 
Senatorial influence, that for the last ten years has 
been experimenting a good and safe currency into 
one of the worst in the world, it is officious and 


impudent in the extreme, and is but another evi- | 


dence of the reckless purposes of the party in pow- 
er! 

Do we speak too harshly of this strange proposi- 
tion, this anomaly of Legislation? To ascertain 


whether or not, we will look to Europe, to Eng- | 


land,and see how as States we stand there. All may 


not know it, but it is a fuct, that for some time past, | 
the Tory party of Europe have been endeavoring to | 
prostrate and annihilate the credit of every Atma- | 


rican State! The leading Tory Journals, Tory 


Bankers and money holders have with few excep- | 


tions,engaged inthis unholy war against us. Athome. 
amonst ourselves, there is not an inteiligent man 
who does not know that the States are abundaatly 


solvent and able to pay. But in Europe, doubts 
have been expressed and fears excited: and this too 


very much to the injury of State credit and State, 


accommodation. Under these circumstances, what 
have the Gentlemen Senators of the Van Buren 


Party done? Have they vindicated the honor, in- | 


tegrity and ability of the States? So far from it, 
they have stepped aside from common legisla- 
tion,-they have sought an occasion to expose the 
States, to hold them up as bankrupts. ‘They say 
to foreign money lenders, our States owe you two 
hundred millions. Look ye tait, we, will rot pay it. 


And in this manner they strengthen and confirm 
the suspicions and denunciations of the Tory party 


of England! And look at the state of our curren. 


cy, when this strange proceeding is had:  Itis all | 


in confusion, deranged, unsafe, far from being plen- 
ty, and made so, without the shadow of adoubt by 
the same political Tinkers, who are engaged not 
only in stabbing our credit abroad, but in fabrica- 
ting an “Office holders’ Bank” to saddle the vacks 
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| of the people at home. Confidence is cestoryed at 
| home, amicst pie: ‘'y we are in pecuniary distress, 
vand if these ultra Demagogues can only destroy our 
eredit abroad, the hope is that in their utter destitu- 

tion and extremity, the people will catch at any 
| thing, that they will grasp the Sub-treasury as the 
only mode of relief. Another aspect of this sub- 
ject as connecied with the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands, will claim attention here after. We clove 
by refering the render ta an oxtenct from a pam- 


phlet of Mr. Duer lately published in London. 





ict We all know, that a large majority of the 
people of the United States entertain now, the 
same opinions for Gen. Harrison, that they did 
for Gen. Jackson, twelve years ago. Gen. Harri- 
son has endeared himself to them, by the varied 


———— 


important services he has rendered his country.— 


His claims are pre-eminent over those of Gen, 


| 


Jackson. Ilis military services were greater, and 
‘longer. Hiscivil experience and qualifications, 
bear no comparison. In whatdoes Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s glory chiefly consisi? Where is his civil re- 
nown, or his military fame? ‘They are to be found 
‘only in the shadow of his predecessor—like the 
| moon, whose rays of light are borrowed from the 
sun—so he can only soar to the height of a foot- 
step treader. Ifis real partisans are few. How 
stood he, in this State, at the last election? And 
has he done any thing since, that should increaso 


| the number of his admirers? We answer fearless- 
ly, that he has not. It is the duty of every man 
(to think, that, upon his single vote, depends the 
vhappiness of his country. Let him reflect that 
majorities are made up of individuals. Let no 
| man, therefore, reason with himself that his efforts 


/will be vain; but let him remengber that treason 
to his country may consist as well in acts of omis- 
sion, as of commission. Let those who enjoy the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens, because they 
deserve it, appreciate the magnitude of the occa- 
sion. Lat them mingle with their less intelligent 
fellow-citizens, and explain the nature, and the 
probable result of the contest. 





What can Mr. Calhoun mean by asserting that 
the right of petition, so solemnly guaranteed in the 
Constitution, has no existence in this country? = Is 
not Mr. Von Buren’s new ally fitter fora cell in 
the lunatic asylum than for a seat in the Senate of 
the United States.— Louisville Journal. 
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From Hall's Life of Harrison. 
Battle of Tippecanoe, 
Heretofore, we have seen Harrison 
employed in negotiations for peace, and earnestly 
endeavoring to dissuade the TIndians from a war 


Governor 


which must prove ruinous to themselves, We 
have scen him approaching the Indian for'ress with 
the circumspection of an able commander, anx- 


ious to avoid hostilities, but always prepared for 
battle--foi!ing the enemy in every aticmpt to de- 
ceive or surprise him, and instilling into his troops 
the confidence, the discipline, aud the oledience 
which will always insure victory. We are 
see himon the battle field, and to record the eveuts 
of an engagement which ranks among the most 
brilliant in our history, and in which he achieved a 


victory as complete as it was honorable to himself 


and his brave army. 

As this engagement has been well described by 
M’Affee, a gallant and accomplished Kentuckian. 
we shall follow his account, making some slight 
corrections from other authorities. 

“On the evening of the Sth of November, the 
army encamped at the distance of nine or ten 
miles from the Prophet's Town. It was ascer 
tained that the approach of the army had been dis- 
covered before it reached Pine creek. ‘The traces 
of reconnoitering parties were very often scen bu! 
no Indians were discovered until the troops ar- 


6th of November. ‘The 
placed with the advanced guard, to endeavor to 
open a communication with them. ‘The Indians 
would, however, return no answer to the invita- 
tions that were made to them for that purpose, but 
continued to insult our people by their gestures.— 


became broken by ravines and covered with tim- | 
ber. 
every difficult puss was examined by the mounted 
tiflemen before the army was pormitied to enter 
The ground being unfit for the operation of the 
squadron of dragoons, they were thrown in the 
rear. ‘Through the whele march the precaution 
had been used of changing the disposition of the 
different corps, that each inight have the ground 
best situated to its operations. Within abou: two 
miles of the town, the path descended a steep hill, 
at the bottom of which was a small creek running 
through a narrow wet prairie, and beyond this a 
level plain partially covered with 
without underbrush. Before the 
creek, the woods were very thick and intersected 
by deep ravines. No place could be better cal- 
culated for the savages to attack with a prospect of 
success, and the governor apprehended, that the 
moment the troops descended into the hollow, thes 
would be attacked. A disposition was therefore 
made of the infantry to receive the enemy on the 
leftand rear. A company of mounted 


oak timber, ang 
crossing of the 


enemy's flanks, should he attack im that direction. 
The dragoons were ordered to move rapidly from 


how to | 


ly vear to hear what was said to them, they would 


ithe 
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the reat, and occupy the plain in advance of the 
cre k, to cover the Crossini ur of the army from an 
attack im front. 


In this order the troops were pas- 
( d OVE; 


the dragoons were tmade to advance to 
ive room to the intantry, and the latter having 
erosscd the creek, were formed to receive the en- 
emvyv in front invone lise, with a reserve of three 
compinies—the dragoons flanked by mounted ri- 
flemen forannag first line. During all this 
time, ledians were frequently seen in front and 
flanks. ‘She interpreters endeavored in 
vain to bring them toa parley. ‘Though sufficient- 


the 


on the 


return no answer, but cout:oued by gesiures.to 
menace and insult those who addressed them.— 
Being now arrived within a mile and a half of 
the town, and the situation being favorable for an 
encampment, the governor determined to remain 
‘there and fortify his camp, until he could hear 
from the friendly chiefs whom he had despatched 





‘from Fort Harrison, on the day he had Jeft i, for 


the purpose of making another attempt to prevent 
recurrence of hostilities. ‘These chiefs were 
to have met him on the way, but no intelligence 
was yet received from them. Whilst he was en- 
gaged in tracing out the lines of the e:.campment, 


Major Diviess and several other field officers ap- 
rived within five or six miles of the town on thie 


interpreters were then | 


proacned bim,and urged the propriety of immedi- 
ately marching upon the town. ‘The governor 


answered that his instructions would not justufy 


his attacking the indians, as long as there was a 
probability of their complying with the demands 


(of the government, and that he sull hoped to hear 
‘something in the course of the evening from the 
Within about three miles of the town, the ground | 


| 


The utmost precaution was necessary, ani | 
seen hove 
invited toa parley by the interpreters, 


friendly Indians whom he had despatched from 
Fort Harrison. 

‘*'l'o this it was observed, that as the Indians 
ering about the army had been frequently 
who had 
proceeded some distance from the lines for the 
purpose; and as these overtures had universally 


been answered by menace and insult, it was very 


evident that it was their intention to fight; 


that the 
tro: i were in high spirits and full ” confidence; 
and that advantage ought to be taken of their ar- 
dor to lead them immediately tothe enemy. To 
this the gove:nor answered, that he was fully sen- 
sible of the eagerness of the troops, and admitting 
the determ: ned hostility of the Indians; and that 
their insolence was full evidenge of their inten- 
tion to fight, yet he knew them too well to believe 


l that they would ever do this but by surprise, OF OU 


riflemen | 


was advanced a considerable distanee from the left | 


Hank to check the approach of the ene my; 
the two other coippinies were directed to turn the 





and | 


cround which was ent Irely favorable to their mode 
of fighting. He was therefore determined not to 
advance with the troops, until he knew precisely 
the situation of the town, and the ground adjacent 
to it, particularly that which intervened between 
it and the place where the army then was—that it 
was their duty to fight when they came in contact 
with the enemy—it was his to take care that they 
should not engage ina situation where their valos 
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would be useless, and where a corps, upon which, tering houses in the fields below, for"the town it- 
he placed great reliance, would be unable to act—' self. The ground below the town being unfavor- 
that the experience of the last two hours ought to! able for an encampment, the army marched on in 
convinee every other officer, that no reliance) the direction of the town, with a view to obtain a 


should be placed upon the guides, as to the topog- | 


raphy of the country; that relying on their infor- 


unfavorable, that but for the celerity with which 
they changed their position, a few Indians might 
have desircved them; he was therefore determined 


not to advance to the town, until he previously re-| 


better situation beyond it. ‘The troops were in an 


order of march, calculated by a single conversion 


mation, the troops had been led into a situation 80 of companies, to form the order of battle which it 


had assumed, the dragoons being in front. This 


corps, however, soon became entangled in ground 
covered with brush and tops of fullen trees. A 
halt was ordered, and Major Daviess directed to 


connoi ered, either in person, or by some one, one| change position with Spencer’s rifle corps, which 


on whese judgment be could rely. Major Daviess 
immediately replied, that from the right of the po- 
sition of the dragoons, which was still in fronts 





| 


occupied the open fields adjacent to the river.— 
The Indians seeing this wancpuvre, at the ap- 
proach of the troops towards the town, supposed 


the openings made by the low grounds of the Wa,; that they intended to attack it, and immediately 
bash could be seen; that with his adjutant, D-| prepared for defer.ce. Some of them rallied out, 
Fioy, he had advanced to the bank, which descend, | and called to the advanced corps to halt. The 


to the low grounds, and had a fair view of the. 
cultivated fields and the houses of the town; and. 
that the open woods, in which the troops then 
were, continued without interruption to the town. 
Upon this information the governor said he would 
advance, provided he could get any proper person 
to go to the town with a flag, Caprain T. Du- 
bois, of Vincennes, having offered his service, he 
was despatched with an interpreter to the prophet, 
desiring to know whether he would now comply 





with the terms that had been so often proposed 
to him. ‘The army moved slowly, in order of | 
battle. In a few moments a messen ser came from | 
Captain Dubois, informing the governor, that the | 


governor, upon this, rode forward, and requesting 
some of the Indians to come to him, assured them 
that nothing was farther from his thoughts than to 
attack them—that the ground below the town, on 
the river, was not calculated for an encampment, 
and that it was his intention to search for a better 
one above. Ile asked if there was any other wa- 
ter convenient besides that which the river afford- 
ed; and an Indien with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, answered, that the creek which had been 
crossed two miles back, ran through the prairie to 
the north of the village A halt was then order- 
ed, and some officers sent back to examine the 
creek, as well as the river above the town. In 


ee 
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Indiaus were near him in considerable numbers, ; half an hour, Brigade Major Marston Clarke, and 
but that they would return no answer to the | Major Waller Taylor returned, and reported that 
interpreter, although they were sufficiently near: they had found on the creek every thing that could 
to hear what he said to them, and that upon his ad-' be desirable in an encampment—-an elevated spot, 
vancing, they constantly eadeavored to cut him off; nearly surrounded by open prairie, with water 
from the army. Governor Harrison deeming this| convenient, and a sufficieucy of wood for fuel. 
last effort to open a negotiation, sufficient to show| An idea was propagated by the enemies of 
his wish for an accommodation, resolved no longer! Governor Harrison, after the battle of ‘Tippecanoe, 
to hesitate in treating the Indians as enemies.—| that the Indians had forced him to encamp ona 
He therefore recalled Captain Dubois, and moved | place chosen by them as suitable for the attack 
on with a determination to attack them. He hadjthey intended. ‘The place, however, was chosen 
not proceeded far, however, before he was met by | by Majors ‘Taylor and Clarke, after examining all 
three Indians, one of them a principal counsellor} the environs of the town; and when the army of 
to the prophet. ‘They were sent, they said, to) General Hopkins was there in the following year, 
know why the army was advancing upon them—| they all united in the opinion that a better spot to 
that the prophet wished, if possible, to avoid hos-! resist Indians was not to be found in the whole 
lilities; that he had sent a specific message by the| country. 
Miami and Pottawatamie chiefs, who had come to| ‘The army now marched to the place selected, 
him on the part of the governor—and that those} and encamped, late in the evening, on a dry piece 
chiefs had unfortunately gone down to the south| of ground, which rose about ten feet above the 
side of the Wabash, level of marshy prairie in front towards the town, 
‘*A suspension of hostilities was accordingly | and about twice as high above a similar prairie in 
agreed upon; and a meeting was to take place the| the rear; through which, near the bank, was @ 
next day between Harrison and the chiefs, to a-| small stream clothed with willows and brush-wood. 
gree upon the terms of peace. The Governor fur-! On the left of the encampment, this bench of land 
ther informed that he would go on to the Wabash, became wider; cn the right, it gradually narrowed, 
and encamp there for the night, Upon marching | and terminated in an abrupt point, about one hun- 
a short distance further, he came in view of the} dred and fifty yards from the right flank. ‘The 


town, which was seen at some distance up the!two columns of infantry occupied the front and 
river, upon a coinmanding eminence. Major Da-|rear. The right flank being about eight yards 
viess and Adjutant Floyd had mistaken some scat-| wide, was filled with Captain Spencer’s company 














companies of mounted riflemen, under General 
Wells, commanding as major.” 

The first line was composed of one battallion 
of U.S. infantry, under Major Floyd, and regi- | 
ment of Indiana militia, under Col. Bartholomew. | 
The rear line consisted of a battallion of U.S. 
infantry, under Capt. Been, commanding as Major, 
and four companies of Indiana volunteerss, under 
Lieut. Col. Decker. ‘The right flank was com- 
posed of Spencer’s company of Indiana votunteer 
riflemen; the lefi flank of Indiana volunteers, and 
Guiger’s, a mixed company of Kentucky and In- 
diana volunteers—a portion of the U. S. troops 
turning to the left front and left rear angles re- 
spectively. The cavalry under Major Daviess 
were encamped in the rear of the front line and 
left flank, and held in reserve as a disposable 
force. ‘The encampment was not more than three 
fourths of a mileSfrom the Indian town. 

“The order given to the army, in the event of 





a night attack, was for each corps to maintain its 
ground at all hazards tiil relieved. ‘The dragoons 
were directed in such case to parade dismounted, 
with theireswords on and their pistols in their belts, 
and to wait for orders. ‘The guard for the night 
consisted of two_captains’ commands of twenty- 
four men and four non-commissioned officers—the 
whole under the command of a field officer of the 
day. 

“On the night of the 6th of November the 
troops went to rest, as usual, with their clothes 
and accoutrements on, and their arms by their 
sides. The’officers were ordered to sleep in the 
same manner, and it was the governor's invariable 
practice to be ready to mount his horse at a mo- 
ment’s warning. On the morning of the 7th, he arose 
at a quarter before four o’clock, and sat before the 
fire conversing with the gentlemen of his family, 
who were reclining on their blankets waiting for 
the signal, which ina few moments would have 
been given for the troops to turn out. The order- 
ly drum had already been roused for the reveille. 
The moon had risen, but afforded little light, in 
consequence of being overshadowed by clouds, 
which occasionally discharged a drizzling rain.—- 
At this moment the attack commenced. 

“The treacherous Indians had crept up so near 
the sentries as to hear them challenge when re 
lieved. ‘They intended to rush upon the sentries 
and kill them before they could fire; but one of 
them discovered an Indian creeping towards bim 
in the grass, and fired. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by the Indian yell, and a desperate charge 
upon the left flank. ‘The guard in that quarter 
gave way, and abandoned their officer without ma- 
king any resistance. Captain Barton’s company 
of regulars, and Capt. Guiger’s company of mount- 
ed riflemen, formed the left angle of the rear line, 
received the first onset. ‘The fire there was ex- 
cessive; but the troops who had laid on their arms, 
were immediately prepared to receive them, and | 








ted to discourage and terify the men; yet, as soon 
as they could be formed and posted, they main- 
tained their own ground with desperate valor, 
though but few of them had ever before been in 
battle. ‘The fires of the camp were extinguished 
immediately, as the light they afforded was more 
serviceable to the Indians than our men”—except 
thore opposite Barton’s and Guiger’s companies, 
which the suddenness of the attack left no time to 
put out. 

Upon the first alarm the governor mounted his 
horse, and proceeded to the point of attack; and 
finding the line much weskened there, he ordered 
two companies from the centre of the rear line to 
march up, and form across the angle in the rear 
of Barton’s camp towards the left of the front line, 
he met with Major Daviess, who informed him that 
the Indians, concealed behiud some trees near the 
line, were annoying the troops very severely in 
that quarter, and requested permission to dislodge 
them. In attempting this exploit he feli, mortally 
wounded, as did Col. Isaac White, of [ndiana, who 
had acted as a volunteer in his troop. 

“In the mean time the attack on Spencer’s and 
Warwick’s companies, on the right, became very 
severe. Captain Spencer and his lieutenants were 
all killed,and Captain Warwick was mortally woun- 
ded. ‘lhe governor, in passing towards that flank, 
found Captain Robb’s company near the centre of 
the camp ‘They had been driven from their post; 
or rather, had fallen back without orders. He led 
them to the aid of Captain Spencer, where they 
fought very bravely, having seventeen men killed 
during the battle. While the governor was lead- 
ing this company into action, Colonel Owen, his . 
aid, was killed at his side. This gallant officer 
was mounted ona very whiie horse, and as the 
governor had ridden a grey on the day before, it 
is probable that Owen was mistaken for him, as it 
is certain that he was killed by one of the only In- 
dians who broke through the liaes, and who are 
supposed to have resolved to sacrifice themselves 
in.an attempt to insure victory, by killing the com- 
mander-in-chief. The governor happened not to 
be mounted on his own grey; his servant had ac- 
cidenta!ly tied that animal apart from the other 
horses belonging to the general staff, and in the 
confusion occasioned by the attack, not being 
able to find his horse as quickly as was desirable, 
the governor mounted another. 

“Captain Prescott’s company-of U.S. infantry 
had filled up the vacancy caused by the retreat of 
Robb’s company. Soon after Daviess was wound- 
ed, Captain Snelling, by order of the governor, 
charged upon the same Indians, and dislodged 
them with considerable loss. The battle was now 
maintained on all sides with desperate valor. ‘The 
Indians advanced and retreated by a rattling noise 
made with deer hoofs; they fought with enthusi- 
asm, and seemed determined on victory or death.” 





When the day dawned, Captain Snelling’s com- 
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pany, Captain Poesy’s under Lieutenant Albright, | 
Captain Scott’s, and Captain Wilson’s wete drawn, 
from the rear, and formed on the left flink; wiule | 
Covk’s and Baen’s companies were ordered to the 
right. General Wells was ordered to take cam- 
mand of the corps formed on the left,and with the 
aid of some dragoons, whe were new mounted, 
and commanded by Lieutenant Wallace, to elirge 
the enemy iu that direction, which he did succcss- 
fully—driving them intoa swamp through which 
the cavairy could not pursue them, “At the same 
time Cooh’s and Lieutenint Larrabe’s comoanies 
with the aid of the riflemen and militia on the 
right flank, charged the Indians and put them to 
flight in that quarter, which termmated the battle.” | 
“During the time of the contest, the prophet! 
kept himself secure on an aujacent eminence, | 
singing a war song. He had told his rollowers 
that the Great Spirit would render the army of 
the Americans unsuccessful, and that their bullets 
would not hurt the Indians, who would have light 
while their enemies would be involved in thick 
darkness. Soon afier the battle commenced, he 
was informed that his men were falling. He told 
them to fight on, it would soon be as he had pre- 
dic ed, and then began to sing louder.” | 
“ Tecumseh was not present at this engagement. | 
He was absent from his people, on a visit to the. 
southern tribes, whom he was endeavoring to unite | 
in the league he was attempting to form agaizst | 
the United States. | 
The battle of Tippecanoe gave rise to much 
discussion. Some were found who censured Gov-! 
ernor Harrison, and a few claimed a part of the 
glory of the day for Colune! Buyd. ‘lhe discon- 
tented, however, were chiefly thuse who were op- 





nounced as well the acts of the acministration, as 
those of the officers appointed to carry them into: 
effect. Mr. Harrison’s well known republican 


views of the government, all conspired to render 
him a mark for party detraction. ‘Time has si- 
lenced those idle rumors, and the laurels of the 
hero are now brightened by the gratitude and ad- 
miration of his country. The field of Tippecanoe 
has become classic ground; the American travel- 
er pauses to contemplate a scene which has become 
hallowed by victory; the people of Indiana con- 
template with pride the battle ground on which 
their militia won imperishable honor, and thgir in- 
fant state became enrolled in the ranks of patriot- 
ism. 

But the handsome manner in which all the offi- 
cers who served in that engagement have since 
testified to the coolness, self-possession, and in- 
trepidity of the general, has placed this matter in 
its proper light. As far as any commander is en- 
titled to credit, independent ot his army, he merits, 
and has received it. He shared every danger and 
fatigue to which his army was exposed. In the 
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posed to the war, and we from party feelings, de-! 


principles, his attachment-:to Mr. Madison, his high | 
standing, and the zeal with which he seconded t’ie | 





battle he was in more peril than any Other individ- 
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ual; for he was personally known to every Indian, 
and exposed himself fearlessly, on horseback, at all 
the points of attack, during the whole engagement, 
Every important movement was made by his ex- 
ress order. 

The Kentucky Legislature, notwithstanding the 
gloom which was spread over the state by the un- 
‘imely loss of some of her most cherished and gal- 
lant sons, took an early opportunity of testifying 
their approbation, by the following resolution: 

“Resolved, ‘That,in the late campaign against 
the Indians on the Wabash, Governor W. H. Har- 
rison has,in the opinion of this legislature, be- 
haved hke a hero, a patriot, and a general; and 
that for his cool, deliberate, skilful, and gallant 
conduct, in the late battle of Tippecanoe, he de- 
serves the warmest thanks of the nation.” 

The Legislature of Indiana, also, passed com- 
plimentary resolutions, in which the “superior ca- 
pacity,” “integrity,” and “important services” of 
the governor, are recognized in the most grateful 
terms; while the militia who were in the engage- 
inent, at a meeting held after their return, unani- 
mously expressed their confidence in their leader 
the cheerfulness with which they had follwed him, 
end the opinion that their success was attributable 
“to his masterly conduct in the direction and man- 
cenvring of the treops ” 

In 1816,a work was published at Keene, in 
New Uampshire,eatitled “A Journal of twocam- 
paigns of the 4tiu regiment of United States infan- 
try, by Adam Walker,a private of the 4th regi- 
ment.” At the thirty-first page of this bock are 
found the following remarks, which form the con- 
clusion of Mr. Walker’s account of the battle of 
Tippecanoe. ‘They were written by a person with 
whom General Harrison had no acquaintance, and 
who donbtless expressed the opinion of the com- 
mon soldiers of that army. 

“General Harrison received a shot through the 
rim of his hat. In the heat of the action, his 
voice was frequently heard, and easily distinguish- 
ed, giving his orders in the same calm, cool, and 
collected manner, with which he had been used to 
receive them on drijl or parade. The confidence 
of the troops in the general, was unlimited.” 

Again he remarks, in speaking of a small por- 
tion of militia who became dissatisfied by being 
detained from home longer than they had expect- 
ed: ‘He appeared not disposed to detain any man 
against his inclination; being endowed by nature 
with a heart as humane as brave, in his frequent 
addresses to the militia, his eloquence was formed 
to persuade; appeals were made to reason as well 
as feeling, and never were they made in vain.” 

On the night preceding the morning of the battle, 
a negro man, who was among the followers of the 
camp,-but had been missed from his duty, was found 
lurking near the governor’s marquee, and arrest- 
ed. A drum-head court-martial was called for his 
trial the next morning, of which Colonel Boyd 
was president, and the prisouer was convicted of 


| haviog deserted to the enemy, under circumstances 
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which fed to the belief that h 
plan against the governur’s life, and 
secretly into camp for that 4 
tence was that the prisoner should suffer death.— 
The sentence was approved, and it was intended 
that it should be carried into execution in one 
hour. But the troops were engaged in fortifyi: a 
the camp, end could not bo called off to witness 
the execution, and he was at last saved by the be- 
nevolence of the governor. ‘lhe reasons fer this 
lenity,.as described by himself in a letter to Gov- 


had 


Irpose, ! 


ret 


irned 


ternor Scott of Kentucky, do great honor to his | army. 
heart.—“The fact was that 1 began to pity him, | 


and I could not screw myse!f up to the point of | 


giving the fatal order. If he had been out of my 
sight, he would have been cxecuted. But when 
firat taken, General Wells and Colonel Owen, who 
were old Indian fighters, as we had no irons to put 
on him, had secured him afier the Indian fashion. 
This is done by throwing a person on his back, 
splitting a log and cutting notches in it to receive 


the ankles, then replacing the severed parts, and | 


compressing them together with forks, driven over 
the log into the ground. ‘The arms are extended 
and tied to stakes secured in the same manner.— 
The situation of a person thus placed, is as unea. 
sy as can possibly beconceived. ‘The poor wretch 
thus confined, lay before my fire, his face receiv- 
ing the rain that occasionally fell, and his eyes 
constantly turned upon me, as if imploring mercy. 
I could not withstand the appeal, and | determined 
to give him another chance for his life. I had all 


the commissioned officers assembled, and told them 
that his fate depended upon wiem. Suue 


would have been against him, but for the interfer- 
ence of the gallant Snelling. ‘Brave comrades,’ 
said he, ‘let us save him. ‘lhe wretch deaerves to 
die; but our commander, whose life was more 
particularly his-object, is willing to spare him, let 
us also forgive him. I hope, at least, that every 
officer of the 4th regiment will be on the side of 
mercy.’ Snelling prevailed; and Ben was brought 
to this place, where he was discharged.” 

This simple account of the motives which influ- 
enced Gov. Harrison in the performance of an act 
of magnanimous lenity, needs little comment from 
his biographer. It shows a heart, warm with the 
finest feelings of humanity, and i3 in consonance 
with the whole tenor of his life, which we find no 
act of irrascable precipitation, military violence, 
or selfish revenge. The commander-in-chief of 
an army was not exalted so high in his own esti- 
mation, as to forget the feelings of the man; and 
he could pity the wretchedness of a poor negro, 
though that negro was an assassin employed by 
savages to take his life. 

It appeared afterwards that another plan for his 
assassination had been laid by the prophet. ‘Two 
Winnebago Indians had engaged to execute this 
detestable plan. A council was to have been held 
with the govercor, attended with ali the usual 
forms. The prophet and iis chief men were to 
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Ta ag « ta ‘eo erat 
concece ell di puted points, and the suspicion of 
the Amenecans lulled tubmission. The teo 


bravoes, who had devoted themselves to death, 


oy 


were ty rus Upon the fovernor at an ung } 


uarced 
moment, and instantly Cespatch him. At this sig- 
nal, the warriors were to rush trom an ambuscade. 
and raising the terrific war-who P,to attack our 
army cunog the coafusion and diemay occasioned 
by the loss of its commander. Had thie plan been 


persevered in, the governor would probably have 
fallen, whatever might liave been the fate of the 
But it was probably too daring for the ge- 
nius of the propret, who, when he came to take 
counsel of his pillow, might have reflected that 
his own person would be exposed in its execution. 
On the night preceding the day when this plan 
was to have been put in action, he suddenly chang- 
ed his mind, and ordered the attack, telling his 
men that the Great Spirit had appeared to him and 
promised him success—and Ben, the negro, was 
sent into camp to murder the governor before the 
attack, or at its commencement. 

The battle of Tippecanoe was one of the most 
decisive engagements that ever was fought be- 
tween the Indians and the whites. ‘Ihe numbers 
on either side were nearly equal; the place and 
time of attack were chosen by the Indians, who 
were the assailants; and who not only sought to 
surprise our troops, but fought with an audacity 
unprecedented in the annals of savage warfare.-~— 
Laying aside the usual cunning and caution of their 
peculiar system of tactics, which teaches them to 


| avoid exposure, and to strike by stealth, they bold- 


Wtuew | 


for executing him, and I believe that a majority | 


avelocu “rer tha 


hy ‘ A mamviannm tranne anc fouoht 
hand to hand with the most desperate ferocity. 


They were not only completely beaten, but their 
loss was unusually great. 

The high sense entertained by the government 
of the importance of the victory, is emphatically 
expressed in a message from the President to 
Congress, dated December 18, 1811: “While it 
is deeply to be lamented,” says Mr. Madison, 
‘that so many valuable lives have been lost in the 
action which took place on the 9th ult., Congress 
will see with satisfaction the dauntless spirit and 
fortitude victoriously displayed by every descrip- 
tion ‘of troops engaged, as well as the collected 
firmness which distinguished their commander, on 
an occasion requiring the utmost exertion of valor 
and discipline.” 

It was no mean achiovement which could extort 
from the justice of the mild and upright Madison, 
a compliment expressed in terms of such decided 
approbation. 

The immediate results of this gallant, victory 
were highly honorable to the commander-in-chief, 
and beneficial to the country. ‘The frontier be- 
came quiet: the farmer could resume his labors, 
and the mother could press her infant to her bo- 
som, without shuddering at the thought of the mo- 
ment when its blood might be shed in her presence, 
As the inteiligence spread, rapidly from tribe to 
tribe, the terror of our arms pervaded the Indian 
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country, and the numerous warriors of that wide 
region cf wilderness assembled hasuly around 
their respective council fires, to rate on the} 
measures which policy might dictate in such a cr 
Some of the tribes had opens, and others 
secretly, participated mo the bos! hemes of 
Vecumseh and the prophet; wh had 
aloof, awaiting the issue of the 
test, and prepared to congrt 
might prove v.c'or fiad dlarris . 
ten, the triumphant bands of ‘Tecumseh, reinforced 
by tribes hitherto neutral woula have been poured 
upon the scit would 
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MOGlR) gant 
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Vlale 


bil eo 
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us m been bea- 


ler 
awe 


nents, and the tomahawk 
have been bathed in blood, and the whole fron- 
tier be lighted up with the dreadful glare of the 
contlagration. 
nad struck against the Indian power, at once de- 
termined the doubts of the wavering, and quelled 
the spirits of the discontented. As far as it was 
possible to impress the miads of these fickle bar- 
barians the impression was made; and the gover- | 
nor was soon apprised that his bayonets had pro-| 


duced a deep and salutary conviction, which the | 


admonitions of years had failed to inculcate, — 


Deputations from a number of tribes waited upon) 


him, to disclaim all connection with ‘Tecumseh, to 
profess their unaltered friendship towards our gov- | 
ernment, and to deprecate the consequences of 
the delusion which Jed to the recent conflict. 

The conduct of these deputies was entirely dif- | 
ferent from that of the chiefs and warriors, who 
had formerly met the governor in council; submis- 
sion and respect were now substituted for the in- 


solence which had on some previous occasion 
head evpyiiuient. iff reoruar’, 1812, 


the governor received intelligence that eighty In- | 


dians, deputies from all the tribes who were en-| 


gaged in the late hostilities, except the Shawanese, 
had arrived at Fort Harrison, on their way to Vin- | 
cennes. He immediately sent a messenger to meet 
them, to inquire the reason of their coming in so 
large a body, and to propose to them to send back 
all but few a chiefs from each tribe, or that the 
whole band should come unarmed. ‘This step he 
adopted in consequence of a private notice, which 
intimated the existence of a treacherous design 
against his person. On the arrival of the depu- 
ties, however they delivered up their arms without | 
the slightest hesitation; and evinced, in every par- | 
ticular, the deportment of men who had been 


taught to respect the talents and power of him 
with whom thev came to treat. 








Thirty or forty hounds, to hunt down the Semi- 
noles, have just been imported into this country, 
accompanied by two or three Spanish hirelings, as 
keepers! The administration has already dis- 
graced itself in its infamous operations against the 
Florida Indians. What but a pack of dogs, would 
consent to follow in its footsteps?—Steub. Gaz. 





“Gen. Harrison has done more for his country, 
with less compensation for it, than any man living.” 


i find the President 


The decisive blow which Llarrison | 


dollars. 





JAMES MADISON, 


AND EXPOSITOR, 
_— z 
From the Troy Times, 
Mr. Lananpon: 
tis among the ominious signs of the times, to 
of the United States, in his an- 
messave to Congress atflirm a wiliful and de- 
liberate falsehood, with a view of screening the 
frauds, robbery and embezzlement of the public 
money by his Sub-treasurers. In his late message 
Vir. Van Buren has stated the loss by such, with 
the exception of Swartwout, who eloped to Europe 
witha million and a quarter, at sixty thousand dol- 
lars, when the official documents from the Teasu- 
ry department, shew conclusively a loss by the 
Land-officers and Collectors of the Government of 
nearly a millionofdollars. Deplorable indeed must 
be the condition of that people whose Chief Magis- 
trate in the face of the world, will undertake to 
say what every reading individual in these United 
States, knows to be untrue; and hardened in crime 


nual 


'must he be who will voluntarily place himself in 


such @ position. 

The robberies of the public money is becoming 
an every day occurrence, so much so, as to excite 
scarcely a passing notice. Within one short month, 
now last past, we have the announcement of two 
new cases near home, Robert T’. Lytle, late Sur- 
veyor General of the U.S. at Cincinnati, the Trea- 
sury has sustained a loss by him, of forty thousand 
At the last December term of the U. S. 
Court in Columbus, on argument, his bail was re- 
leased from liability through the neglect or connt- 
vance of the proper officer at Washington, in not 
having the bond legally executed. Lytle died in 


‘December last at New Orleans, whither he had 


3, 
») 


gone for the benefit of his health, so that there is 
notthe smallest probability now, that the Govern- 
ment will ever receive a dollar of this large sum, 

The other is the case of Robert A. Forsyth, a 
Paymaster in the army ut Detroit, distnissed from 


the service, without trial, for embezzling fifteen 


thousand dollars of the pay of the troops. The 
probability is, the real loss, when ascertained will 
amount to a much larger sum: between these two 
pets of the Administration here is a clear loss of 
$55,000 at least. We profess to have known 
something of both of these men, and we have no 
hesitancy in declaring, leaving politics out of view, 
they never were entitled to a public office of any 
kind, much less one which made them the deposi- 
taries of large sums of the public money. No 
man who knew either before receiving office would 
have given them credit for a suit of clothes. 

There is no remedy for the evi's under which 
the country suffers, but in a change of rulers, and 
for this purpose, goud men of a!] parties are solema- 
ly invoked to lend a helping hand. W. 


P.S. And yet another, afier writing the above 
we received the South-eastern papers, announciog 
that William HI. Kerr, late Postmaster at New 
Orleans, had stolen sixty-nine thousand dollars of 
the public money entrusted to his care. Verily it 
is high time Mr. Van Buren was made to give 
place to a man more honest and capable, 
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Candidates. 
Mich and Poor, 

Mr. Van Buren is said to be worth about three 
Millions of Dollars, aud we have never seen the 
statement contradicted. It is well known to every 
body acquainted with the fact.that he isa dandy of 
the first water; wears ruffled shirts, and diamond 
breast pins, [Down with the ruflle shirt gentry, says 
the locofocos] rides in an English $1500 coach, with 


livered waiters and out riders, and first rate English 


horses. Nothing in America is good enougli for 
him. We have nocbjection to his riding in a splen- 


did coach with the best geldings in the land, but 
let them all be American. 

He is now President of these United States, the 
highest and most honorable station on earth. ‘The 
nation has honored him, not he the nation. With 
all this he is not satisfied. He begs a re-election, 
with additional power placed in his hand by the sub- 
treasury bill. In'this there would be economy, for 
once pass that bill, and re-elect Mr. Van Buren, 


and he and his retainers can do all the business of | 


the Government; there would be no neccessity for 
a Corgress—no need of the expenses of elections» 
and sending on Senators and Representatives, to 
legislate for us; all could be done to our hand.— 


This would be vastly fine, Mr. Loco foco, would 
it not?— 


Gen. Harrison, is comparatively a poor man, 


and the seif-styled democracy, urge this as an ob- 
jection tohim. They sneer at his being clerk ofa 
court and a farmer, all the time calling themselves 
democrats. And because he is a working man, 
thrashes out his wheat, cuts his own wood, ard 
plows in his own field, with his own hands, and lives 
in a half log, half frame house, he is not fit for pre- 
sident. What a pretty figure, say they, the Presi- 
dent of the United States would cut at Washington 
clothed in home-spun jeans, plain shirt, and black 
silk cravat, (not stuffed with bank bills.) 

We have seen General Harrison, many a time 
and oft, and we have never seen him in a carriage 
yet, indeed he does not own one. When he travels 
it is on horse-back, and that not a very fine one, and 
when his friends call on him, as many do, he does 
the honors, not only of the ¢able but of the stable, 
and takes care of their horses as well as themselves, 
Now which is the democrat, and which the aris- 
tocrat?—Let common sense decide.’ 

In the language of the Cincinnati Republican, 
“Gen.Harrison,like the patriot Washington,in peace 


me: 
and in wart, has supported his country, while Mar- 
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tin Van Buren has been supported by his country. 


| Harrisom has been entrusted with many and im- 


portant public stations and has been called upon to 
handle millions of the people’s money, yet he has 
retired a poor, bui honest man. Van Buren hag 
also Leen called upon to occupy many important pub- 
lic stations, and though he has handled comparative- 
ly speaking, but few thousands of the people’s mo- 
ney, he not only rolls and revels in accumulated 
wealth, but though yet in office, evea now stands be. 
fore the people a professed office seeker; begging 
for another four years seat in the Presidential chair- 


| 


Which, reader, would you call the People’s man?” 








There are many very excellent citizens, espe- 

cially those of the Friends’ and Dunkards’ socie- 
| ties, opposed to the pomp and circumstance of 
| war, and all things connected therewith. Such, 
feel reluctance, when asked to support, by their 
_votes, men who have led armies to the field, or 
have, in any way, been connected with military 
| enterprise. 
No one could doubt the merit of this sentiment, 
if all were alike peaceable and juet. But whena 
|people is surrounded with the spirit of conquest 
jand subjugation—when their political and reli- 
gious institutions are assailed by the hands of vi- 
olence—when ferocity, rapine, and murder threat- 
ed the lives of peaceful men—then, resistance 
Lecumes a virtue, and be who puts himself fore- 
| most in the battle, risking his own life for the pro- 
‘tection of others, deserves not the faint praise, but 
|the undying applause of his countrymen. Yet, 
‘there are plausible politicians with less of virtue 
than cunning, who address this argument against 
the defenders of their couutry, with no little effect 
upon the minds of pious and well disposed citi- 
zens. Such will tell you they cannot give their 
support to Gen. Harrison, for the stain of war is 
upon his hands, and they will artfully appeal to the 
peaceful principles of professing christians, cal- 
ling on them to vindicate the non-resisting spirit of 
our christian faith. 

This is no other than base sophistry, that would 
convert the virtues of society into instruments for 
its destruction:—It is the chicanery of dishonest 
purpose that would lure christian charity into the 
toils of vicious combinations. 

But how stands the question, when regarded in 
its proper light, unclouded by mysticisms of par- 
tisan zeal, and political trickery? 

Maj. Gen. Harrison was never an offensive wat- 
rior against the peaceful inhabitants of civilized 
communities; but whenever he has taken up arms, 
it has been with the special object of standing 
forth in their defence.—When the savage foe, from 
their lurking places in the forest, assailed the cab- 
ins of adventurous settlers—shooting down the 
husband and father—giving the wife and children 
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to the tomehawk snd scalping knife, with their 


houses acd furniture to the flames: ‘Toen cd 
Gen. Harrison breast himself to the storm of wary! 
and geuerousiv msked hisown | the safety 
ef his countrymen.—Whes the Drcsh invad 
our territory with a well epp ined regular army, 
and had actua) ’ etlected tie cooqguesiof a tare 


district—sending before them horces Of Tulhiess 
savages, with se of bi rewards for the 
scalps of our ceuntrymen: Then again, did Gen. 


Harrison present himself at the post of danger; 


but whenever, by his uncommon prudence and | 


prowess in war, he bas given peace to his country; 


we see hin returning quietly to his farm, regard- 


less of the honors and rewards which justly beiong 
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ups, imploring for mercy, but will find it only 
the terminatoa of a lorid ecene of butchery! 
li ws but sopiustry, to prevend, that Mr. Van Bu- 
wus ble for ths ecnme. Florida isa 
le holds the sword of military 
command, and not a dog could there bay in war, 
is not bays in Congress, without his appro- 
Dalla, 

link vou, such would have been the conduct 
of our gallant, heroic Marrtson? No; the brave 
are always humane and merciful. 

But how long, think you, (should this corrupted 
and corrupting administration be continued in pow- 
er,) before domestic and foreign blood hounds, 
and hell hounds would be scenting patriotism 


ia 


at 


ron _ not res; 


lerrtory, where 


ni «cog 
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throughout the once happy land? Already you 
hear the cry in the distance, denouncing the ablest, 
purest, best, and worthiest of our countrymen. 


REPUBLICAN DEFINITIONS. 
Nothing is more common thaa a misuse of 
terms. It often happens that words of every day’s 
application, like every thing pertaining to poor hu- 


when, in its power to requite public service by an | Man nature, undergo the most melancholy vicissi- 
unequivocal avowal of its approbation for disinte- | tudes. Words ever so familliar to the ear, assume 
rested and high minded patriotism? Shall they | qgifferent signifiicitions as applied by different peo- 
say to the patriots and herves of all future time, | Wee keihin atte a Milena 
turn your backs on the sufferings of your country-| P+ - oe eS See ee eee ee 
men, for they will buffet you for your virtues?— | times, will apply the same words with different 
The terms Republican, Federalist, and 


Or rather, shall we not, by the election of Gene. 
ral Harrison, convince the distinguished merit of Democrat, have probably been more exposed to 
assaults and twistings of this sort, than any other 


future eyes, that the American People have dis- 
words in our language. They have all been as- 


cernment to appreciate public service, aud grati- 
tude to reward it? 
Sheed Woanael mised oenedt? sumed, abused, and reprobated, in turn. As they 
It is now, without a blush, admitted by honora- | !! fertain immediately to our country, nothing is 
ble Senators of the Van Buren stamp, even on the | more desirable than to have them intelligibly ex- 
floor of the Senate, that Blood Hounds have been plained. As the common weichts and measures 
imported, to make war on the Indians of Florida. F nolitical a htt Mw h ie doltaal 
Those unfortunate children of the forest, in| °) Pte! merit they ought to be honestly defined, 
combating for their homes, have shewn a spirit too | and like the laws of the twelve tables, engraven on 
big for the pusillanimous arm of the present admin- | brass and deposited or hung up for public inspec- 
istration with its expenditure of twenty millions of | tion. 
dollars; and now, fursooth, packs of foreign Blood T : Cth bli <r 
Hounds are imported as auxiliaries in this unpro- oo ee tex et nee ae 
voked, and feebly conducted war: And has it; [arrow—general or partial—comprehensive or ex- 
come to this? Are these instruments of early | clusive-—precisely moulded according to the minds 
barbarism to be leashed with the soldiers of an en- | and views of those who assume it. 
lightened Republic of the nineteenth century ?— 
Are they to scent out—hunt down—lacerate, and 
torture the bodies of an abused and persecuted | 


race? Yes; fathers, mothers, and infants at the! 


: ’ a ofa single individual, a foundation which, in the 
osom, are to be worried and torn by these snuf-! nature of things . “os . 

must cru : " 
Guus af heme bleed? | g3, mble into political noneni 


Hark! whispers the watchful, half famished | ‘Y i" ls than four years. —Witness too “exclusive” 


and haggard parent! Are rot those the cries fur tepublicans, who have sprung up like Jonah’s gourd, 
blood? But the flying victims, in vain, hurry from 


to intrepid virtue, and are usually conferred, on 
great and glorious achievements. 

Fabius, Cincinnatus and Washington, are the 
only prototypes of Harrison, afforded, by the his-. 
tory of two thousand years. And shall the foul, 
breath of party detraction, or the machinations of 
insiduous slander, be permitted to rob our age of 
one ainong its most brilliant ornaments? Shall 
our Republic count the charge of ingratitude, 





meanings. 








| Witness for 
example the Jackson Republicans, recently sprou- 
ted up here, who pin their faith upon the fortunes 








the deep noted chase—the mother and helpless | 
offspring, will seek in vaio, the secluded nook, for | 
its wonted protection—the winds of heaven will 


ina night, whose system must very soon dwindle 
to nothing, simply because of the narrow founda- 
tion of the very exclusion upon which it is based. 


swell upon their affrighted ears, the hollow bayings| Though last, not least, witness the Nationa Re- 
of an approaching death! ‘They will huddle in| pusnican Party of this State, friendly to the ad 








rr 


ministration of the Commonwealth, and in favor of | 


liberal national principles. 


This is the true republican party. It is sustain- 
ed by sentiments, which cannot be suppressed by 
any man, orset of men: it has tho well wishes and 
support of good men and truc, and must prevail, 
because itis grounded on fair and correct princi- 
ples. We are willing to test the principles of the 
party by a fair definition of the word republican- 


wm. 


The immortal Jefferson has said, ‘*we are al! 
Federalists—and we are all Republicans.” As 


members of the republic, and devoted supporters of | 


its laws and institutions, on free and unexclusive 
principles, allowing equal privileges to all, are we 
noi all republicans? As members of the great uni- 
ted Republic, and in favor of consolidation and the 
eternal union of the States under the Federal con- 


stitution, are we notall Federalists? Jefferson 


might also have well added, that we are all Demo- | 


crats.—The term Democracy, of Greek origin, is 


as ancient, as their republics. Its signification is 


simply, power vested inthe people. As in this | 


country, all power emanates from the people, so 
does it ultimately return to the people, at certain 
fixed periods, in their capacity of choosing their ru- 
lers. At these periods, the democracy of the coun- 
try is felt, and every voter exercises a democratic 
function. Asa nation of Democrats ‘in_ this par- 
ticular, we soon became a nation of Republicans 
in another view—in that of freely delegating al] 
power to achosen few, who for the time being, 
are at once the rulers, and the servants of the peo. 
ple. 


In this, we differ of necessity, from a, pure de- 
mocracy, where the power is constantly exercised 
by the people themselves, in thelr collective capa- 
city. Such were some of the Grecian Republics; 
—such was the operation of the Roman Republic, 
when tbe people assembled in comitza in the Forum, 
and passed their laws. 


Do we partake of Republican, of Federal, and of 
Democratc principles? If so it is in respect to the 
different relations, duties, and operations, by which 
we are all bound together. So far therefore from 
these honorable terms, being prostrated, as the 
watch-words and landmarks of division, they might 
with more propriety be applied, as a triple band of 
indisaoluble union. 
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For the Investigator and Expositor. 
‘Birds of a Feather, Flock Together,» 
Or, tell me what company a man keeps, and 1 will 


tell you what he is. 


Mr. Calhoun has lately become the ally of the 


present administration, to which he has hitherto 


been no friend: Himself, and President Van Bu- 
ren, are now sworn brothers. It reminds uaof the 
old story about Jowler and Nero—two dogs of 
one ueighborhood, that had a regular fight, when- 
ever they happened to meet. But when a flock 
of sheep was to be invaded, they would smell of 
each other, wag their tails, aad start off cheek by 
jowle, as though no feud had ever existed be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Calhoun was at the head of the South Car- 
olina nullifiers—was the father of that scheme, 


| which came near precipitating the country into all 
the horrors of civil war; and but for the timely in- 
_terference of our good Heary Clay, we should at 
this moment, in all probability, have been raising 


armies, to attribute the awful issue of the Consti- 
‘tution and rullification. 
Mr. Calhoun hag told us, from his place in the 
| Senate, that our democracy was but the despotism 
of numbers, and our Government but an agency of 
irresponsible majorities. 

Mr. Calhoun is openly opposed to the protection 
of American industry: He makes no scruples of 
insulting his country, by avowing the policy, to 
| bring down free labor to the condition of slave la- 
_bor in the South; or what is worse, the oppressed 
| laboring classes in Europe. 

Mr. Buchannan, of Pa., Mr. Benton, of Mo., 
Mr. Walker, of Mi., and Mr. Lumpkin, of Ga., 
(Van Burenites, all,) are all aiding in the main- 
tainance of the same doctrines; insisting, it is the 
better policy for the United States. 

Mr. Calhoun, with Benton, of Mo., are opposed 
to every form of Bank circulation, and contend, 
that nothing but metallic money must be the cur- 
rency, and representative of value in the United 
States. 

Mr. Calhoun effects to embrace the entire views 
of the present Administration—contempt for State 
rights—spoils to the victor, and ail. But, indeed, 
these naturally belong to the political creed of Mr. 
Calhoun; and his inconsistency is more marked, 
by his ever having advocated sound Republican 
doctrines, than by his new conversion. 

Mr. Calhoun, but a few days since, in the arms 
of new friends, within the hearing of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, even in the Senate of the United States, de- 
clared that the right of petition did not belong to 
the American People, under this Government. in 
short, wherever Mr. Calhoun has, within a few 
years, met with occasion to express his contempt 
for the People, and Constitution of the United 
States, he has done so without concealment; and 
yet, this is the newly embraced ally of Mr, Van 
Buren, the last found friend of the favorite of the 





self-styled American Democracy.” 
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But do we not see, that Mr. Calhoun, with all 
his sins upon his head, is both politically, and 
morally, stronger than Mr. Van Buren, and that, 
the latter must inevitably revolve round the for- 
mer, in conformity with the external laws of mat- 
ter. Mr. Van Buren has not only to sustain Mr. 

Calhoun’s vices, but he must effect to lead in 
therm, or there is an end to an alliance, reached 
through sacrifice, mortification and sorrow. In 
fact, Mr. Calloun says, in as many words, that 
Mr. Van Buren has thrown himself and his party 
into his arms. Well, let him nurse the bantling, 
but heaven forefend the American People against 
the fostering care of **Cataline” Calhoun. 

Was Mr. Van Buren a pure man, he would seek 
no such alliances. As it is, this is but an assas- 
sination of harmonious principles. Let old Hon- 
esty come from his plough, in the furrow, and cor- 
rect these matters. 





*° 





Mr. Buchannan, of Penn, Mr. Benton, of Mo., 
and Mr. Walker, of Miss., administration senators | 
in Congress, are contending it would be to the 
advantage of this country to reduce wages, lands, 
and products, to an equality with the specie cir- 
culating countries of Europe, and the sub-Treasu- 
ry scheme, isto be the instrument by which this 
salutary condition is to be brought about, here in 
the United States. What is more, the project is 
claimed as an inuring benefit to southern plant 
ers, who are the chief exporters of American pro-' 
ducts; they want to buy your produce low, to feed | 
their negroes, and sell theirs at present prices, in 
European markets. According to their theory and 
argument, you are to be made, by virtue of the. 
sub-Treasury, “hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water,” to the south. 


Are the people not yet tired of this experiment- 
ing administration? Have they not already felt e- 
nough of its influence, to convince them, its poli- 
cy is destructive to their interests? Surely, the 
infatuation and blindness, that would support such | 
men, longer in office, belong not to the intelligent 
classes of American citizens. 

To those who want a picture of the condition | 
to which this policy proposes to reduce them, let | 
them look over the following scale of prices for la- 
bor in specie countries, taken from Porter's pro- 
gress of nations, and Wade’s history of the mid- 
dling, and working classes, two works of admitted 
authority : 


Wages in France .—“Calais, common Jaborers, | 
Tad. per day, with board, and without dwelling; | 
Boulogne, 5d. per day, do. do.; Naples, 8d. per 
day, without board, and without dwelling; Marseil-' 
les, 4 to 7d. per day, with board, and without| 
dwelling. The food in some districts, ‘consists in 
rye bread, soup made of millet, cakes made of| 
Indian corn, now and then some salt provisions and 
vegetables, rarely, if ever, butcher’s meat.’ In 
others, ‘wheat bread, soup made with vegetables, | 
and a little grease or lard twice a day, potatoes or 
other vegetables, but seldom butcher's meat.’ 
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Sweden.—'The daily wages of a skilled agricul. 
turist are 7 or Sd.; while unskilled obtain no more 
than 3 or 4d., and board themselves. Agricultu- 
rists in the Southern provinces, live upon salt fish 
and potatoes; in the Northern provinces, porridge 
and rve bread, form their food.’ 

Bavaria,—*Laborers are paid at the rate of 8d. 
per day, in the country,’ without board, 

Belgium.— A skilled artisan may earn in sum- 
mer, ls, 2d. to 1s, 5d.; in winter, from 10d. to Ie, 
2d. ; unskilled, half as much, without board; live 
upon rye bread, potatoes and milk.’ Agricultural 
laborers have less. 

Germany.--Danizig, laborers 4jd.to 7d. per 
day, without board; Mulhburg, 7d. per day, do.; 
[olstein, 7d. per day, without board. 

Netherlands.—-South Holland, laborers 3 to 4d. 
per day, with board; North Holland, 20d. per 
day, without board; Antwerp, Sd. per day, do.; 
West Flanders, 96s. to 104s. per year, with hoard. 

Italy. —Trieste, laborers 12d. per day, without 
toard; do, 6d. per day, with board; Istria, 8 to 
10d. ver day, without board; do. 4 to 5d. per day, 
with board; Lombardy, 4 to 8d. per day, do.; 
Genoa, 5 to 8d. per day, do., and without lodgings; 
Tuscany, 6d. per day, without either. 

Saxony. —‘ln 1837, a man employed in his owa 
loom, working very diligently, from Monday morn- 


ing, to Saturday night, from 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, until dusk, and even at times, with a lamp, 


his wife assisting him in finishing, and taking him 
the work, could not possibly earn more than 20 
groschen (about 60 cents) per week. Nor could 


one who had three children, aged 12 years and up- 


wards, all working at the loom, as well as himself, 
with his wife employed doing up the work, earn in 
the whole, more than $1, weekly.” 





6<-The Loco-Foco philosophy is to make every 
thing a subject of rejoicing. The editor of the 


| State paper says that: on the whole, he is glad his 


party were defeated in New York, because, if they 
had not been--something else would have been to 
‘tpay.” It was pretty much so with old father 
Hodge, over the mountain. His son Ben came in 
one day and said, 

“Father, that old black sheep has got two lambs.” 

“Good,” says the old man, ‘that’s the most 
profitable sheep on the farm.” 

‘‘But one on ’em’s dead,” added Ben. 

“I’m glad on’t,” says the father, <‘it’ll be better 
for the old sheep.” 

“But Vother’s dead, too,” says Ben. 

“So much the better,” rejoins Hodge, “she'll 
mske a grand piece of mutton in the fall.” 
. * Yes—but the old sheep’s dead, too exclaims 

en. 

‘‘Dead! dead! what, the old sheep dead!” cries 
old Hodge, “that’s good, darn her! she always was 
an ugly old scamp.””— Middlebury People’s Press. 





Casu, a thing that was—obsolete—not found in 
our Pocket dictionary. 























We do not know how it may strike others; but to 
our mind the argument against the sub-Treasury 


scheme in the following Dialogue is about as unan-| 
swerable as any thing we have read apon the subyect- | 


| Nat. lotel. 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT COURANT. 


Dialogue Between a Laborer and Ex- 
Senator Niles, 


Good morning, Mr. Senator. 

Senator. Good morning, Mr. Wilson; how do 
you do to-day? low are your wife and children 
—how do they stand this hard winter—and ho-w 
does the good cause of the party get on in your 
town? 

Laborer. Pretty well, sir, though times are 
rather hard, money scarce, and labor is not as weil 
paid for as it used to be; still, we hav’nt turned 
Whigs yet, and don’t mean to. 

Senator. That’s right—stick to the party to 


Laborer. 


the last, and we wi!l,in the end, have a hard mo. | 
The sub-Treasury will make us| 


ney currency. 
all rich. 
ney as he wants, and that, too, of the right kind 
—the real shiners. 


Laborer. But I have read in the speeches of 


Mr. Buchannan and Mr. Walker that the sub- 
Treasury will diminish the price of labor. Hav- 
ing always looked upon you as the “Dr. Franklia 
of New England,” and knowing that you have re- 
cently been to Boston to talk to the folks of Mas- 
rachusetts, I come down to-day to ask you how 
the sub-Treasury will help the laboring man, when 
it reduces the price of labor? 

Senator. Oh! you can’t always exactly tell 
how a thing works for every individual, and yet it 
is easy to see how it works for the benefit of the 
whole. 

Laborer. 1 bought a house last year of my 
neighbor Wheaton; I paid him $300 in cash, and 
gave him a mortgage for $500, to be paid at the 
rate of $100a year. Now, this [ could easily 
save, with wages at $1 50 a day—and in five 
years the house would be paid for. But if wages 
are reduced to 75 cents a day, or even to a dollar, 
it will just take all that I can earn to support my 
family—and my house, with all that I have paid on 
it, will, at the end of five years, go back to Mr. 
Wheaton. How, then, am I to be benefited? 

Senator. Thisisa kind of natural consequence 
of a general rule. No genera! rule works well in 
every case. You should’nt have gone in debt-- 
youd no business to go on the credit system—-it is 
a wicked system. 

Laborer. But how could I get a house without 
it? I had $300, and in five years could easily 
have earnt the rest, and lived in the house all the 
time. 

Senator. No matter—it is one of the princi- 
ples of the party to have no credit: no real good 
Loco has a bit of credit; and you must go it, or 
you are not true to your party. 

Laborer. But you have not yet told me how I 


am to be benefited by having the price of labor 
reduced, 
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It will give to every man as much mo- | 
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— Why—you belong to our party—don’t 
you 
Laborer. Yes. 


Senator. Well--it is for the benefit of the par- 
ty, and therefore it is for your benefit. 

Laborer. This is not quite clear to me, and I 
am not sartin that it is quite right. But, since 
you have been to Boston to lecter, { suppose it 
must be true. 

Senator. { don’t see myself exactly how its 
goen to work; but I have great confidence in Bu- 
channan and Walker; they say it’s all right—and 
i’s now become a party measure, and therefore it 
must be for the good of the People. 

Laborer. Will the pay of the members of 
Congress be diminished? If you are made Gover- 
nor next spring, will you get less wages than Gov- 
ernor Ellsworth gets? Will the wages of the 
Postmaster be reduced? 

Senator. ‘The cfficers will all get as much as 
they do now, which may be worth a trifle more if 
every thing else is reduced one-half. ‘This is an 
incidental benefit, and could'nt well be otherwise. 
Laborer. ‘hen tiie office-holders will all be 
| benefited by the sub Treasury bill, will they, sir? 
| Senator. Yes-—a kind of incidental benefit, 
| which we do not well see how to avoid. 


Laborer. And the laborers, Mr. Senator 

Senator. Yes, the laborers will get a kind of 
general benefit, which it is not very easy to ex- 
plain—but still, they will know it when it comes, 

Laborer. You don’t suppose, Mr. Senator, that 


| the benefit which the officers are to receive from 
the sub- i reasuty viii jis any iGacovis why thoy ac 


‘all in its favor, do you? 

Senator. Uh, no! by no means. They are in 
its favor because it is for the good of the party.— 
They don’t want any thing from it for themselves. 

Laborer. 1 wish I could be a little more sartin 
about this reducing the price of labor being such 
a good thing. 

Senator. You must rely a little on your party 
—they will do every thing right. 

Laborer. Yes,I know that; but now, in our 
town, neighbor Leavenworth’s factory is stopped, 
and all his hands are discharged. I used to get 
good wages, and money was plenty; but now la- 
bor is down, nobody has any employment, and I 
cannot get a sixpence. 

Senator. I tell you, neighbor, you must have 
confidence. It isa good thing to have labor down. 
I can now hire a man to work in my garden next 
summer for eight dollars a month, instead of six- 
teen, by which I shall make a clean saving of fifty 
dollars. 











Laborer. But will that be a benefit to the la- 
boring man or to you? 
Senator. It will be a kind of incidental benefit 


to me, and a kind of natural consequence to him. 


Laborer. 1 cannot exactly see, Mr. Senator, 
how labor is benefited by having wages reduced 





one-half. Some of our neighbors have a notion 
that the office-holders are in favor of it because 
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their salaries will then be worth more than they 
are now. 


Senator. It is certain that the thing will work 
so. But, then, it is only a kind of incidental ben- | 


efit. 
oo But don’t you think they really mean 
to benefit themselves at the expense of the labor- 
ing classes? 
Senator. Ob, no!! They are a high-minded 
race of men, who would not co aay thing tor 
themselves. 

Laborer. But they always stick mighty close | 
to their oflices. 

Senator. Yes—but they go for their principles | 
and their party. | 
Laborer. ‘Their principles and their party, you. 
must confess, always lie along the same road with. 
their own interests. 


Senator. That may be, but it is merely acci- 
dental. | 
Laborer. It may be so, Mr. Senator, but still 


I cant exactly see why all the incidental benefits 
should go to the office-holders, and all the natural 
consequences, as you call them, should operate to | 
depress labor and discourage industry. Good mor. 
ning, Mr. Senator, when I have time I will call 
and converse further with you. 


THE BLESSINGS OF JACKSON'S AND VAN BU- 
REN'S ADMINISTRATION. 


The people of this once happy country are now 

enjoying the fruits of their miserable infatuation, in| 
confiding the direction of their affairs to men noto-| 
rionsly destitnte of erory fun 
employment. ‘There was not a pledge of Gen, 
Jackson, before entering office, which was not by | 
him miserably violated; there was not a promise 

which was not shamefully broken; there was hard | 
ly a measure of the administration which did not. 
terminate in the most disastrous failure. 
By his Reform he subsidized the Press, and 

prostrated the independence of Congress. 

By his anxiety to render the Government a sim-. 
ple machine, he absorbed all the power of the Go- 
vernment in the hands of the Executive. | 
By his Retrenchment he Trebled the expendi- 
tures of Government. 

By his Veto of the United States Bank, he de- 
stroyed a solvent institution and scattered the Pub- 
lic Treasures among eighty Pet Banks, every one 
of which was obliged to suspend Specie Payment. 
By the importation of Gold and Silver, when 
the balance of trade was largely against us, he 

brought us largely in debt to foreign countries— 

diminished consequently the value of all our ex- 
ports—made our merchants bankrup', and Foreign 

Credit, which is the life of our Commerce and 

Manufactures. 

And finally, by his humble efforts to restore a 

purely Metallic Currency—a currency which can- 
not exist among any free, and comercial People 
—a currency only fit for slaves and savages—he 
deluged the community with Irredeemable paper. 





qnolifiestion civil 








who sustained him after his elevation with all 
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The calamity, which all the troubles of a disas. 
trous war failed to bring upon us, was induced by 
the blind, blundering and profligate policy of an 
Upper Cabinet of swindlers and vagabonds, 

All this was anticipated of the rule of Gen, 
Jackson, by the men who best knew his disposiiion 
and capacities. Mr, Clay told us truly, that his 
election would be a more serious calamity than 
War, Pestilence or Famine. And the very men 
the 
baseness of sycophants and the plrnt submission 
of slaves, were the earliest and the loudest in de- 
nouncing his unfitness for the station. 

Mr. Van Buren came into power with a pledge 


‘tocarry out the measures which the ‘Tennessee 


madman had resolved should be carried into exe- 
cution. "They were carried out with vengeance. 


-Uardiy was he seated in the chair of the Execu- 


tive, when calamity sta'ked through the country.— 
No war—no pestilence—no famine desolated our 
borders. In the midst of peace, a sudden paraly- 
sis seized on the industry of the country, and ruin 
threatened us in every form, 

The Government roused itself, Mr. Van Buren 
convoked Congress that its wisdom might relieve 
our distress. In breathless anxiety they waited 
the declaration of the Orecle to the important 
question, what shall we do to save the country? 

And what was proposed to Congress by this Or- 
acle of Wisdom? 

J.et every one take care of himself, said the 
Jackass, When he was dancing ameng the chick- 
ens. 

Let commerce take cure of itself, said the Pres- 
ident of a people essentially commercial. 

Let the exchanges manage themselves, said his 
great Government Banker. 

Let the currency go on as it may, said this 
wholesale dealer in millions, whose influence and 
power on the commerce, and the exchanges, and 
the currency, have made them what they are. 

My predecessor has been striving during the 
greater part of his administration to regulate these 
affiirs, and his regulations have entangled them in 


hopeless confusion. 


I will abandon the whole concern. 

My remedy for all the cvils of the times, is to 
do nothing. This I propose to do, and I have 
convened Congress to assist me in doing it. 

Such was the language of the President in his 
first nessage. Meanwhile, what has taken place? 
The Government has not let us alone. ‘The use 
of the revenue, derived from commerce, always a 
commercial capital, has been withdrawn. ‘The 
millions of the ‘Treasury had been hoarded in the 
iron chests of the agencies. The sub-Treasury 
has actually been in operation, and war has been 
declared and carried onto the knife against the 
banking institutions of the country. Weare on 
the eve of another commercial convulsion, and 
aig bankruptcy and distress, stare us in the 
ace, 


Now we lay down and we are prepared to main- 





tain that the Government of the United States bas 
the exclusive right to regulate the commerce of 
the country. 

It has exercised the right fully, constantly, and 
extensively, from the first moment of is existence 

This exercise of a supr me right over com 
merce, draws with it by necessary Consequences a 
power over the exchanges and currency of the 
country. 

In the practice of the government, its revenue 
is the product of commerce, Even in the millions 


it has received for the sale of public lands have | 


been borrowed, for the most part, from the reve- 
nue, through the facilities which the administration 
has afforded to the purchasers of the public do- 
main. 

The treasury is supplied by means of the pro- 
ducts of commercial enterprise. 


sury, the government enters into the market of 


production and supply, and expends its twenty mil- | 


lions per annum for its army, its navy, and what- 
ever else it has occasion to sustain. 


By whatever high name the Government may 


be known, in its intercourse with its cilizens, it is 
in fact in the practical operations of the country, 
a great BANKER with an immense capital, uniting 
to the possession of political power, the influence 
of transcendant and unrivalled wealth. 

Its wealth and its power combined, raise it a- 
bove rivalship or competition. Every year has ad- 
ded to its magnitude, 

In the early days of the Constitution, this tre- 
mendous power was harmoniously combined with 
the lawful pursuits of the citizen. ‘The Govern- 
ment was a co-pariner with the merchant in all 


that tended to open the marts of commerce and | 


promote the success of his industry and enterprise. 


It may not be doubted that by this association of | stands unaffected. 


interest, individual capital was increased— profit 
accumulated, and prosperity secured to an extent 
which had no parallel in the history of the world. 


. | 
Our countrymen at first were poor—feeble—in- | 


experienced— but they had the spirit of enterprise 
—the habits of labor and the principles of integ- 
rity. These seeds of prosperity were warmed in- 


to life by the sunshine of a benevolent govern- | 


ment, and the product was a rich and glorious har- 
vest of national honor and individual wealth. 

A change has come over the spirit of the times. 

The present administration has declared a war 
of extermination against the whole credit and 
banking system of the country, and from present 
appearances they will enjoy the high and proud 
satisfaction of seeing their designs fully realized. 

But the people will hold Mr. Van Buren and his 
supporters responsible for the measures by which 
they have been prostrated. They will draw the 


lines—mark the men, and pursue them with an in- | 
defatigable and unceasing ardor, till they have been | 


driven from the places they have defiled, and ex- 
piate, in a compulsory retirement, the wrongs and 
suffering they have inflicted upon them. As long 
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With the pro- | 
ceeds of this commerce, accumulated in its Trea- | 
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as the awhed rule. the people may prepare to 
mourn —HBoston Atlas. 





ALL FOR ‘THE GOOD OF THE PARTY, 
Tie pr nec pi ; of those now if power are to ; 


make the rich richer, and the poor poorer, for exe 


ample the wages of laborers employ ed in the Cuge 
'tom house in New York, have been reduced from 
$1 75 cents per day, to $1 50. Mark, laboring 
men’s wages are io be reduced, and the office hol- 
ders increased, and this is all for the good of the 
party. 


_ Since writing the above the “ Madisonian” of 
the 22d came to hand, from which we extract the 
following: 


REDUCTION OF WAGES, 

| We think it was boldly avowed in the Senate, by 
Messrs. Buchanan, Walker and Calhoun, that one 
consequence of the Sub-treasury would undoubted- 
ly be the recuction of the wages of labor; but 
they endeavor to break the effect of this announce- 
ment, by asserting that all prices would also come 
down, so that labor and prices would bear the same 
relation to each other that they now do. The in- 
telligent laborer will not be satisfied with this ex- 
planation. ‘The sub-Treasury may bring down the 
prices of American produce and labor, but articles 
of tea, coffee, broadcloth, and ether things which 
the laborer consumes, are of foreign origin, and 
cannot be reduced by any action of this Govern- 


ment. The laborer, therefore, will have to pay 
| the same for most of hig comforts, while bis means 
of paying for them will be greatly diminished. 
Again. ‘This effect of the Sub-treasury will be 
/ruinous upon all who owe debts. The creditor 
But the means of the debtor 
are reduced, or in other words, his debts are great- 
ly increased. His produce and property are de- 
'preciated—his debts remain the same. And who 
in this country is free from debt? 

And again. The office holders have a double 
reason for urging the Sub-treasury, and a double 
advantage over the people according to their own 
shewing. ‘Their specie salaries are now apprecia- 
‘ted six per cent. If by the further operation of the 
| Sub-treasury the prices of property and produce 
‘are reduced, they benefit largely by that. The 
‘means of the office-holders are increased by 
his specie salary, and his articles of consumption 
come to him at the same time, at a depreciated 
‘price. Who suffer? The debtor classes, the la- 
borers, and farmers. Who getsrich? ‘The office- 

holders and capitalists. ‘This is clear to the plain- 
est comprehension. 





A resolution is now betore Congress, to issue 
| $5,000,000 of Treasury-scrip to help out the re- 
‘trenching system of Van Buren, Calhoun & Co.— 


How these hard money folks do hate paper curren- 
oy?! 
CV i. 














128 INVESTIOAT 
THE MrGwurorPnrrimirion, 

Mr. Carnory, of the new coalition firm of Mar 

tin Van Buren & Co. denies the right of petition, 


Chis doctrine must sound very strange in the ears 
, 4 \ Pe 
~ of a true American born cizen Wiiatt 


JJocs no 


deny the 
right of petition? oka httle worse 
than monarchy to refuse to heart 
people? Anil re told 


cratic governament—Democratic rulers, 


‘petitions of the 


yet we o we have a demo- 
who love 
the dear people. What severed the American colo- 
nies from the motaer country?) Because they would 
not listen to the petitions and remonstrances of our 
forefathers across the 


prayers as this administration now is attempting to 


Atlantic; bat spurned their 


do those who approach them in the same humble 


- organ 
ve 


manner. Are we thie ligitimate scions of our fath- 


ers who fought and suffered unparalleled privations 


“ 


and trials to achieve the liberties of our country 
and to maintain our rights unimpaired; or are we 
of a spurious stock, with strange unnatural blood 


y~ 


coursing our veins, forgetting the law of our ances- 


~~ 


tors and adopting principles at war with liberty and 


oy 


the constitution of our country?>*Truly he may 
be called a GREAT NULLIFIER, When he attempts to 
nullify the most sacred privilege of freemen, the 
tight of masfers to petition their servants; for the 
sovereign people are masters, and their rulers are 


————— 


em oe 


their ccrvanto. From tho right of petition—-the 
right of the ballot-box will next be denied. Let 
Martin Van Buren be re-elected president of the 
United States, and let the sub-treasury bill pass and 
become a law of the land, and the numerous stars 
that now in splendor adorn our national escutcheon 
will dwindle into ONE, the eagle's proud pinions 
that now wave over us, the glory and pride of the 
American hero, will give place to the little rox of 
Kinderhook. We may toss our ballot boxes to the 
fire as useless lumber, or to kindle a flame to light 
despotism to her bloody throne, over the prostrate 
body of Freedom and the Constitution. 
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Coming Round. 

“Jt looks rather blue,” said a distinguished friend 

of Mr. Van Buren. “Yes rather,” said the little 
great man, ‘‘but it will come round by and by.” 

This abiding faith of the President of the Party, 

reminds us of the drunkard going to bed: Why 

don’t you get intobed,” says his friend. 


round.” “Now,” resumed the drunkard, making a 
dive head fecamect to the floor. “Well 1 failed i in 


that experiment; but wait a minute, its coming 
round again.” Diveagain. 
out hisbrains.—N. Y. Star. 








TAS i hy 
_  Wh—waita minute, I'll get in directly, its coming. 


| Mapison, 


This time he dashed | 


R AND PAPOSIOR, 
INVESTIGATOR and EXPOSTTOR, 

We has iwed a copy of this paper, publish- 
ed in Troy, Miami county, by Me. R. C. Langdon, 
d by the Whig committee of that county, 
poet of the Investigator is to expose the con- 
the administration and its results on the af- 

the country. Mr. Langdon is an excel. 
lent editor, and assisted by the committee, we have 
no dowbt it will be ably conducted. 

The paper is furnished to subscriber in an oc- 
tavo form, at the low price of $1 per anaum. 

Cin, Chronicle. 
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From the Hamilton Intelligencer. 

We have hitherto neglected to notice a periodi- 
eal published in ‘Troy Ohio, edited by the W hig 
Central Committee of Miami county, and peplish. 
ed by R. C. Langdon, entitled the “Investigator 
and Expositor,’ which is 1a every particular one of 
the most cand:d and useful works that we receive 
inexchange ‘The Investigator will be published 
every month until after the next Presidential elec- 
tion contain: ng lt 16 octavo pages for $1,00. 


$e 





“INVESTIGATOR AND Exvosrror,’—Is the name 
of a very spirited and well conducted Harrison pa- 
per, published al Troy, in this State, by Richard 
C. Langdon. We recommend tt to the patronage 
of ihe friends of the good cause.—Cin. Republican. 


Tie Knvestigator and Zrposttor, 


13 PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE TROY TIMES, 


Until the close of the next Presidential election, in 
1840, and forwarded to subscribers at the low price 
of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS for one yearanda 
ball, or ONE DOLL AR from and after Jan: ary. 
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